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ARTICLE I. 


LETTER FROM CHARLES DICKENS. 


EXECUTION OF A MAN AND HIS WIFE. 


FrepericK Gorge Mannina and Maria were executed in 
London for the murder of Patrick O’Connor on the 13th inst. 
The husband made a sort of confession, but the woman made 
none. When asked on the scaffold, whether she had any thing 
to say, she replied, ‘ Nothing except to thank you for all your 
kindness.’ The sacrament was administered. Manning, unable 
to control his feelings, said to his wife in the most imploring ac- 
cents, ‘I hope you are not going to depart this life with feelings 
of animosity towards mé.’ The appeal was too much. Leaning 
towards him, she said, ‘I have no animosity towards you.’ He 
said, ‘ Will you not kiss me then?’ They shook hands and em-. 
braced each other several times. The reverend chiplain then en- 
tered in his robes, and having administered the sacrament, the 
wretched pair were permitted to meet again. They again em- 
braced each other, and Manning, with great earnestness, said, 
God bless you, I hope we shall meet in Heaven.’ 

This scene being over, they were taken to the scaffold, with 
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their arms pinioned by Colcroft, the British hangman, a man so 
identified with hanging, that he is supposed to know something 
of its sensations. Manning, with great simplicity, asked the 
hangman, if he should suffer much. ‘ No,’ said the professional 
consummator of the law, ‘If you will keep yourself still, you 
will suffer no pain at all.” The assurance is said to have given 
Manning considerable satisfaction. The culprits again joined 
their pinioned hands and took their final leave of each other.— 
Manning was dressed in black, and his wife in a splendid black 
satin dress, and the beauty of her person as she dangled in the 
wind was remarked by the journalists. 

Look at the scene outside. A crowd assembled in the street 
during the previous night, and accumulated during the morning 
up to the hour of execution, 9 o’clock, to 50,000. One woman 
was crushed to death, and many were so injured that they were 
earried to the hospital. 

The following letter from Charles Dickens, the novelist, which 
he writes to the Editor of the Standard of Freedom will be read 
with interest :— _ 


Srr,—I was witness of the execution at Horsemonger lane this 
morning. I went there with the intention of observing the crowd, 
and I had excellent opportunities of doing so, at intervals all 
through the night, and continuously from daybreak until after the 
spectacle was over. 

I do not address you with any intention of discussing the ab- 
stract question of Capital Punishment, or any of the arguments of 
its opponents or advocates.* I simply wish to turn this dreadful 
experience to some account for the general good, by taking the 
readiest and most public means of adverting to an intimation given 
by Sir G. Grey, in the last session of Parliament, that the Gov- 
ernment might be induced to give its support to a measure making 
the infliction of death a private solemnity within the prison walls. 


* Though Mr. Dickens has here expressed no decided opinion against the 
death-penalty, he is well known to be a zealous opponent from several letters 
which he has published in the London papers. 

¢ The reform here referred to has made considerable progress in this coun- 
try. Fifteen out of the thirty States have passed enactments that the solemn 
scenes connected with an execution shall take place within the prison walls. 
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I believe that a sight so inconceivably awful as the wickedness 
and levity of that immense crowd could beimagined by no man, 
and could be presented in no heathen land under the sun. The 
horrors of the gibbet and of the crime which brought the wretch- 
ed murderers to it, faded in my mind before the atrocious bearing, 
looks and eaanen of the assembled spectators. When I came 
upon the scene at midnight, the shrillness of the cries and howls 
that were raised from time to time, denoting that they came from 
a concourse of boys and girls already assembled in the best places, 
made my blood run cold. As night went on, screeching, and 
laughing, and yelling in strong chorus of parodies on Negro melo- 
dies, with substitutions of ‘ Mrs. Manning’ for ‘ Susannah,’ and 
the like, were added to these. When the day dawned, thieves, 
low prostitutes, ruffians and vagabonds of every kind, flocked on 
the ground, with every variety of foul and offensive behavior. 
Fightings, faintings, whistlings, imitations of Punch, brutal jokes, 
tumultuous demonstrations of indecent delight when swooning 
women were dragged out of the crowd by the police with their 
dresses disordered, gave a new zest to the general entertainment. 
When the sun rose brightly—asit did—it gilded thousands upon 
thousands of upturned faces, so inexpressibly odious in their bratal 
mirth or callousness, that a man had cause to feel ashamed of the 
shape he wore, and to shrink from himself ag fashioned in the 
image of the devil. * * * 

I have seen, habitually, some of the worst sources of general 
contamination and corruption in this country, and I think there 
are not many phases of London life that could surprise me. I 
am solemnly convinced that nothing that ingenuity could devise 
to be done in this city, in the same compass of time, could work 
such ruin as one public execution, and I stand astounded and ap- 
palled by the wickedness it exhibits. I do not believe that any 
community can prosper where such a scene of horror and demo- 
ralization as was enacted this morning outside Horsemonger-lane 
goal is presented at the very doors of good citizens, and is passed 
by, unknown or forgotten. And when, in our prayers and thanks- 
givings for the season, we are humbly expressing before God our 
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desire to remove the moral evils of the land, I would ask your 
readers to con-ider whether it is not a time to think of this one, 
and to root it out. 
I am Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


ARTICLE Il. 


CONVERSATION. 


Every man obtains agreat part of whatever knowledge he might possess, by 
conversation and communication with others. Books, indeed, might do 
something in this respect, but nothing in coy parison with free communica- 
tion. If we should deduct from the aggregate of each man’s knowledge, 
whatever he has learned by communication and conversation with his fel- 
low man, very little would be left, and that little not worth much at best. 
It was intercourse with each other that made men sharp, and active, and 
enterprising.—DanizL Wester. 


THERE are three obvious ways of reaching the human mind. 
By the Press, by the Pulpit, and by Conversation. The import- 
ance of the latter is frequently overlooked, especiaily by those 
who can command the two former. A very large proportion of 
mankind can give utterance to their thoughts in no other way 
than by Conversation. They can neither fill the Pulpit nor agi- 
tate the Press. And what is very remarkable, that some per- 
sons who can command both the Press and the Pulpit have no 
power of Conversation, As yet but few know the mighty influ- 
ence of Conversation. We think that we begin to know some- 
thing of its great importance. For some time past we have 
given up public Addresses, and spent some hours each day in 
interchanging our thoughts with both friends and enemies on the 
various topics connected with the Prison-Reform. In this remark 
we do not mean to undervalue the Press or the Pulpit, but neither 
can supply the place of Conversation. He who imagines that 
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when he has addressed the multitude or sent the Essay to the 
Press that he has accomplished all, has, indeed, made a great 
mistake. His work is only commenced. The Pulpit and the 
Press only prepare the way for the social interview, but never 
supply its place. The most eloquent orator, or the most brilliant 
writer, may send forth the most kindling truths, yet they will 
often fall almost powerless, because they are not sent home to the 
heart by Conversation. Then, too, in the public Address, the in- 
dividual seldom makes any self-application of truth. Hence, he 
must be followed to his fireside or his workshop. In this way 
many truths may be brought home to ‘ men’s business and bosoms.’ 

Having learned, by the aid of experience, something of the 
power of Conversation, we propose to give, occasionally, some 
sketches of the many interviews we have with men of different 
sects and parties; concealing, of course, individual names. We 
do this rather to gratify our numerous readers, some of whom 
have expressed the highest satisfaction on reading such accounts. 
Then, too, we shall be able, in this way, to present some new 
truths, for Conversation probably brings out more ideas than we 
can get in any other way. 

We commence this number with a sketch of an interview with 
a highly-distinguished physician. 


ConvERSATION.—No. I. 


It was a bitter cold night. But the name was given to me, and 
having gone through with the necessary form of introduction, the 
Sccasion of the call was made known. He was seated in his 
easy-chair, in a most magnificent room, with a bright coal fire. 
By his side, was his lady, dressed in the richest style of the day. 
Every thing betokened wealth, and easy circumstances. Still I 
thought the canker-worm might be there. I contrasted, in my 
own mind, the cold, damp, narrow cell of the convict, or, per- 
haps, the still more forlorn condition of the Discharged Prisoner, 
without friends, without money, and without employment. 

Soon we were engaged in a very exciting controversy. 

‘If, said he, ‘ you intend to do away the death-penalty, I shall 
have nothing to do with your movement.’ 


, 


/ 
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‘I have several other objects in view: the improvement of 
the prisons ; the reformation of the discharged prisoner ; the re- 
clamation of the juvenile delinquent, and the visiting of prisons. 
To advance all these I propose to deliver public addresses, and 
to edit my journal.’ 

‘ Yes, these are all very good, but then as long as you intend 
to abolish the death-penalty, I shall not encourage you.’ 

‘But do you not think,’ I replied, ‘ that our prisons need im- 
proving, and that the discharged convict should be cared for?’ 

‘But then,’ said he, very warmly, ‘I believe the divine law 
requires that men should be hung.’ 

‘To what law do you refer ?’ 

‘ Why the divine law.’ 

‘ But that is a very vague expression,’ 

‘I say the divine law requires hanging.’ 

‘ Please fix your mind on the passage.’ 

‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ 

‘Very well, now we have it. Do you not know, my friend, 
that that passage is susceptible of about twenty different transla- 
tions ?” 

No reply. He seemed perplexed at the new thought. Contin- 
uing the argument, I said, ‘ I believe that passage as well as vou, 
but I think it is a prophecy rather than a command.’ 

‘It is a divine law,’ he answered with trembling, as though he 
feared that his last hold was going by the board. 

I continued. ‘ Prof. Upham, Sir, the best Hebrew scholar in 
the country, renders the verb shall by another word, will.’ 

‘ Well, Sir, it is a divine law.’ - 

‘ Very well, have it so. One thing is certain, that during the 
very age to which the passage applied, no mortal supposed it sig- 
nified Capital Punishment, and no executions occurred under that 
dispensation.’ 

‘T tell you it is a divine law.’ 7 

‘ Perhaps, my friend, you refer to Moses’ law. I suppose you 

, will not adopt all his code ?’ 
‘TI believe the death-penalty is right.” 
* Let us look then at the law of Moses. I understand that in 
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Connecticut you have only one Capital offence, on your statute 
book. Now Moses had thirty-four. By what authority do you 
select in your State, the single crime of murder, and divide even 
that into degrees ?’ 

‘T believe, Sir, in the Law of God.’ 

‘So do I, but we differ in our interpretation.’ 

‘ Well, Sir, there is a sickly benevolence, a morbid sympathy 
abroad that seeks out the welfare of the criminal rather than the 
good of society.’ 

‘This, Sir, has been the common charge against all reforms in 
Religion, Morals or Politics. It was urged when men plead to 
have the penalty of death repealed in the case of quakers and 
witches.’ : , 

‘Ido not remember that. The truth is, society is unsafe with- 
out the gallows.’ 

‘Let us look at the facts: Russia abolished this form of pun- 
ishment a century ago. Bombay, Tuscany and other places have 
tried the experiment. It has worked well, if we may credit 
Count de Ségur, Sir James Mackintosh and the Grand Duke.’ 

‘ Well, I believe in the law of God. Executions are justifia- 
able. I once took my child to see one.’ 

‘Well, if they are right, I would have every body see them, 
and yet fifteen States have made a law that executions shall take 
place within the walls of the prison.’ 

No reply. 

‘We are trying the experiment in Massachusetts of sending 
criminals to prison rather than executing them. We have seven 
now in State Prison who were condemned, at different. periods, to 
death. Mr. Robinson, the Warden, says he can take care of 
them ; for he has long been opposed to the death-penalty. You 
will admit that my own State is as moral and intelligent as any 
other State in the Union.’ 

‘Well, Sir, it is her superior intelligence that preserves her ; 
not because she has but few executions. You are always mak- 
ing out that capital offenders are crazy or something of that kind. 
I was called on in a certain instance to go and give my opinion 
on a case where the applicants really wanted to make out that 
the man was insane when he struck the blow.’ 
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‘It is well enough,’ I replied, ‘ to set here over a coal fire, and 
advocate hanging men. It is very cool work. Would it not be 
best to look within our own hearts and see if there is not some- 
thing wrong there? This mode of punishment is a solemn matter. 
The mere erection of the gallows seems to me to be a very serious 
work.’ 

§ ‘I see nothing very serious or solemn about it. The final act is 
solemn, it is true.’ 

So the man went on, till exhausted and impatient, I left him 


to his own reflections, hoping that humanity might finally triumph 
over his narrow creed. 





ARTICLE III. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE CITIES. 


In our travels abroad we are frequently urged by young men 
to procure places of employment for them. Our usual course is 
rather to discourage them in their efforts. Long observation has 
taught us many lessons on this subject. Asa general thing we 
believe young men are, far better off in the country. The temp- 
tations of the city are tenfold greater than those of the country. 
Then, physically speaking, the country is far preferable. There 
is more health in the country. There is the free, bracing air 
of the mountains.and valleys. There is far more sympathy in the 
country than in the city. Whena young man arrives in the city, 
but few know anything of him, and fewer still care for his pros- 
perity. There is one inviolable rule that should be adopted by 
every young man, and that is to have a trade. We have always 
regretted that the opinion should haye become so prevalent, that 
a profession is more honorable than mechanical employment. We 
feel that this subject is of the very first importance, and that one 
of the most fruitful causes of crime is in the crowded city. There 
is such an incessant demand for labor on the part of those who 
come from abroad, that many a young man who comes from the 
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country with an unsullied reputation, is drawn, unsuspectingly 
into crime.” ’ 

Our attention is called continually to this subject, and we beg 
earnestly that every young man would pause ere he plunges into 
city life. ‘That there are certain literary advantages and other 
facilities, no one will deny. But most young men come not for 
these, but rather for the amusements of the city. He forgets 
that many of these are corrupting. The cities have yet to learn 
how to furnish rational and heaithy amusements for the immense 
population that throng them. 


In fact, we believe, in nearly every case, the choice in coming 
to a city is attended with serious results. Before us are some 
very good remarks from the Tribune, which so fully express our own 
views that we give them for the benefit of our readers. We have 
seldom seen any thing more to the point, and we trust they will 


not be lost upon that class for whom they are more especially 
intended :-— 


‘ This choice is almost always an unwise one. In the Country, 
the young man heartily willing to do anything honest and useful 
for a livelihood, need seldom wait long for employment that will 
at least insure him a subsistence. In the Cities, the case is sadly 
different. A capable, willing, trustworthy man may earnestly 
seek employment here for months without finding any. And the 
reason is very clear. There are more seeking work in the cities 
than work can be found for; and though the business of most 
cities annually increases through the growth of the Country 
trading with them, yet the pressure for employment in cities con- 
stantly outruns the demand for labor, and if New-York were to 
increase its trade and consequently its population by ten or twen- 
ty per cent. a year for the next century, there would at all times 
be thousands waiting here for chances to do something, and many 
starved out or impelled to evil courses for want of honest business. 
The gigantic sea of Foreign Immigration incessantly rolling in 
upon us, bringing thousands each month to our City (some of them 
most ingenious, expert and capable) who must have work promptly 
or go to the Poor-House, and who are‘inured to lower wages and 
poorer living than Americans will submit to, will keep the general 


* The New York Prison Association has shown that of the great number 
of commitments at the City Prison of persons arrested for petty thefts, two- 
thirds had no permanent home, and that of the inmates of the Penitentiary at 
Black well’s Island, one-half had no home or employment when arrested. 


~' 
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Labor market glutted and the average recompense of hired labor 
low for a term of which we cannot foresee the end. 

‘* But do you contend that no American youth should ever 
migrate from the Country to one of our Cities?” No, Sir, we 
do not. What we do maintain is this—Whoever leaves the 
Country to come hither sheuld feel sure that he has faculties, 
capacities, powers, for which the Country affords him no scope, 
and that the City is lis proper sphere of usefulness. He should 
next be sure that he has ability to procure a livelihood while he 
shall be laboring to attain that sphere which he regards as his 
ultimate destination. No youth should migrate to a City without 
. thorough mastery of some good mechanical trade or handicraft 
such as is prosecuted in Cities, although he may not intend to 
‘ollow it except in case of dire necessity.—Teaching, “lerking, 
Law, &c., are so very precarious except to men oi established 
reputation and business, that it is next to madness for a youth to 
come here relying upon them. With a good trade, a hearty 
willingness to work, strict temperance, and habits of economy, it 
will be hard to starve out a man who has once found employment ; 
not so with one who is trained only for a Teacher or Clerk, or 
who ‘‘is willing to do anything ’’—which means that he knows 
how to do nothing. With these our City always has been, always 
will be, crowded—it pays for burying the greater part of them. 

The young man fit to come to a City does not begin by impor- 
tuning some relative or friend to find or make a place for him. 
Having first qualified himself, so far as he may, for usefulness 
here, he comes understanding that he must begin at the foot of 
the class and work his way up. Having found a place to stop, 
he makes himself acquainted with those places where work in his 
line may be found, sees the advertisements of ‘‘ Wants ”’ in the 
leading journals at an early hour each morning, notes those which 
hold out some prospect for him, and accepts the first place offered 
to him which he can take honorably and fill acceptably. He who 
‘ommences in this way is quite likely to get on. 

But for him whose chief object is to live comfortably, or even 
to acquire wealth by honest industry, the City is not the place, 
‘The mass of men and women work far steadier and harder here 
for a bare subsistence than they do away from the Cities. To 
say nothing of the ruder manual toil by which no man can sup- 
port a family in comfort, the average earnings of good mechanics 
here will not exceed eight dollars per week the year round, or- 
$400 per annum. This will seem considerable to mechanics who 
can hire a good house and garden for thirty dollars to sixty dol- 
lars, with often a strip of pasture or meadow attached; but let 
such a one consider that here almost any kind of a house custs 
from three hundred dollars to five hundred dollars per annum, 
and the meanest dog-hole into which a family can be crowded 
—perhaps up two flights of stairs—will cost him one hundred dol- 
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lars, with like charges for fuel, milk, vegetables, &c., and he 
will understand the whole subject much better.—A good mechanic 
can support his family better by five days’ labor per week in the 
country, than by six in this or almost any great city. 

‘** But men do get rich in the city."—Yes they do. One in a 
thousand of those who come here in quest of fortune achieve it, 
and they are generally men who would do the same anywhere. 
—Scrutinize closely the lives of those who have made fortunes in 
cities, and you will find that they were early risers, hard workers, 
sharp dealers and close calculators—a sort very difficult to starve. 
—Having thus obtained a good start early in life, the rest was 
easy; for he must be a natural-born fool or worse who cannot 
with money and credit accumulate property anywhere. The 
problem we are considering is, How men are to do who have not 
money, or at best have very little. 

We are not forgetting that there are some rare but showy in- 
stances of men who have made fortunes by some dashing specu- 
lation or run of luck in trade—but these are too few to disturb 
the general calculation. Whoever wishes to try his luck at gam- 
bling is not obliged to come to the City for that purpose, or at 
least need not remove hither. Three days will usually suffice for 
his purpose. And for every large fortune rapidly acquired in 
Trade or Stocks, full forty smal! fortunes (and some large ones) 
have been lost in the same way. The mushroom millionaire 
dazzles all eyes by his horses and equipage, his palace and his 
plate—he is thought of, talked of—while those who have lost 
everything by the same turn of the wheel, crawl away to die in 
some out-of-the-way corner, silent and forgotten. 

A single class remain to be spoken of—that of men past their 
youth who, often with families dependent on them, seek employ- 
ment in cities because they have not been successful elsewhere, 
and, without any special faculty, plunge into some emporium of 
Commerce, to earn in some novel vocation, the livelihood among 
strangers which they cannot amid their friends at the pursuits to 
which they are accustomed. Such men are downright suicides— 
if they have families, they are worse than that; and wifoever aids 
them in their mad folly is an accessory to their crime. No man 
should ever change his vocation after thirty unless he has hitherto 
been a pirate, gambler, pickpocket or something of the sort, and 
even then he has but a sorry prospect before him; but for a poor 
unlucky man to bring a family of children to a City and hope 
there to support them in some novel pursuit, is the wildest, most 
desperate infatuation.—There is no chance of its success—no 
rational hope that he can struggle. on except inthe most abject 
dependence and beggary. 

We have stated some of the reasons which impel us uniformly 
to reply unfavorably or not at all to those seeking encouragement 
in their plans of removing to the City. ‘To bring more here is to 
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Treasoi 


increase the prevalence of want and misery among our present 


redundant population. We might say much more on this theme, 
but can it be needed?’ 





ARTICLE IV. 


TREASON. 


NO. III. 


Tue Hon. Charles Hudson, in his report in defence of the 
death-penalty, made to the Massachusetts Senate, in 1837, says, 
‘ All nations have agreed that treason is one of the most heinous 
offences. The great objections which have been made against 
punishing treason with death, are superseded by the express pro- 
visions of our constitution. Here we allow of no constructive 
treason ; nothing can constitute that crime but ‘ levying war against 
the State, or adhering to the enemies thereof, giving them aid and 
comfort.” * * * Thus defined and guarded, the objections 
which lie against trans-atlantic treason, cannot apply here. As 
to the enormity of the crime, it may be one of the greatest mag- | 
nitude. If the man who takes the life of a single individual is 
worthy of death, what will be thought of the wretch who wages 
war against the Commonwealth, and involves thousands of inno- 
cent citizens in certain destruction ? ’ 

If he had said all arbitrary governments, instead of ‘ all na- 
tions,’ we should have agreed to the assertion contained in the 
first sentence of the extract. The Mosaic law imposed the pen- 
alty of death upon the crimes of murder, idolatry, blasphemy, 
witchcraft, Sabbath-breaking, disobedience to parents, adultery, 
man-stealing and some other crimes; but no mention is made of 
the crime of treason, as a capital offence among the Jews, until 
after their government became monarchical. It has been shown 
from the early history of England that this crime was not capital 
there for a long period. There was a time, says Beccaria, when 
all punishments were pecuniary. The crimes of the subjects 
were the inheritance of ‘the Prince, so that injury done to society 
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was a favor to the ruler, and the guardian of the public security 
had a pecuniary interest in detecting violations of the laws, which 
might in some cases have degenerated into a practice, not with- 
out a parallel in the conduct of some of the subordinate officers 
of the law, in-our own times, in some large cities, in promoting 
and encouraging the commission of crimes, that they may derive a 
profit from the detection and conviction of the offender. In this 
state of things, it is not probable that treason was put upon a 
level with murder. They probably had different prices for all the 
different crimes it was deemed expedient to punish. The level- 
ling system, in regard to the punishment of crimes, is universally 
ascribed to Draco, the Athenian, but it is partially acted on by 
modern legis'ators, in placing many crimes upon a lével with mur- 
der, by imposing the same penalty of death upon all of them. 
In regard to the constitutional limitation of the crime of treason, 
we have no security that this limitation will not be disregarded as 
to its popular, obvious meaning, by judicial construction. How 
far the judiciary may extend the construction of the words of the 
constitution, may be judged of by analogy with the rapid progress 
already made by that department, in construing favorably to pow- 
er other equally strict provisions of that instrument, as well as by 
the construction given to this very clause. In 1794, an insur- 
rection took place in four of the western counties of Pennsylva- 
nia, with a view of resisting and preventing by force, the execu- 
tion of two statutes of the United States, imposing duties on spir- 
its distilled and on stills. Philip Vigol and John Mitchell, were 
indicted for treason, in resisting by force the execution of these 
laws. This by the court was declared levying war against the 
United States, and these persons were convicted of treason, sen- 
tenced to death, but were pardoned by the President. In Febru- 
ary and March, 1799, an insurrection took place, in the counties 
of Bucks and Northampton, in Pennsylvania, for the purpose of 
resisting two acts of Congress, providing for a valuation of lands 
and dwelling-houses, enumeration of slaves, and laying a tax 
thereon. John Fries was indicted for treason in resisting by force 
the execution of these laws. The facts being proved, his counsel 
contended, that to resist, by force of arms, a particular law of 
the United States, does not amount to levying war against the 
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United States within the true meaning of the constitution, and 
therefore is not treason, but only a riot. This defence was over- 
ruled, and Fries was convicted and setenced to death, but was 
pardoned by the President. The indictments for treason against 
Aaron Burr and others were not sustained by verdicts of convic- 
tion. The opinion given by Judge Chase, at the trial of Fries, 
was as follows, viz: ‘ that any insurrection or rising of any body 
of people within the United States, for the purpose of resisting 
or preventing by force or violence, under any pretence whatever, 
the execution of any statute of the United States, for levying or 
collecting taxes, or for any other object of a general or national 
concern, is levying war against the United States, within the con- 
templation and true meaning of the constitution of the United 
States.’ 

Judge Chase was accused of arbitrary conduct in the trial of 
Fries, and was impeached by the House of Representatives, and 
tried by the Senate of the United States, and acquitted. 

G. T. 





ARTICLE V. 


STATE, OF PRISONS. 


Deprors anil felons, as well as hostile foreigners, are men, and 
by men ought to be treated as men. ‘Those who, when told of 
the misery of those in prison, reply, ‘let them take care then to 
keep out,’ forget the vicissitudes of human affairs, and the unex- 
pected changes to which all men are liable, so that the affluent 
may in time become indigent, debtors and prisoners. 

In a well-regulated prison, the first care is to find a good man 
for a jailor ; one that is honest, active, sober and humane. The 
charge is too important to be left wholly to a jailor, paid indeed 
for his attendance, but often tempted by his passions or interest 
to fail in his duty. County prisons are under the immediate care 
of the magistrates or sheriffs, who have the power of inspection. 
The inspector should make his visit once a week, changing his’ 
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days. He should see that every room is clean; hear the com- 
plaints of each prisoner, and immediately correct what he finds 
manifestly wrong. A good jailor would be pleased with this seru- 
tiny—it would do him honor, and confirm him in his station; in 
case of a less worthy jailor, the éxamination is more needful, that 
he may be reprimanded, and, if incorrigible, discharged. The 
inspector should act from the noble motive of doimg justice to his 
prisoners and service to his country. 

Dr. Young says, ‘If half the misery that is felt by some, were 
seen by others, it would shock them with horror ;’ and Fenelon 
makes this delicate remark: ‘The prosperous turn away their 
eyes from the miserable, not through insensibility, but because 
the sight is ani interruption to their gayety.? Surely the magis- 
trates should act upon the more righteous principle of duty. 

Great care should be taken to prevent infection, to keep the 
rooms clean and well ventilated ; the court-yard should have a 
pump or other provision for water in plenty for the prisoners ; they 
should be kept at work ten hours a day, meal-times included, and 
permitted to walk about when they have done working. Adhere 
to strict rules of sobriety and diligence in order to correct their 
faults, and make them for the future useful to society. Gentle 
discipline is commonly more efficacious than severity; which 
should not be exercised but on such as will not be amended by 
lenity. These should be punished by solitary confinement on 
bread and water for a time proportioned to their fault. Endeavor 
to persuade the offender that he is corrected only for his own 
good. I know not any reason why a house of correction may not 
be as well conducted as any other house with an equally nume- 
rous family. Let the sober and diligent be distinguished by 
some preference in their diet and lodging, or by shortening their 
term of confinement, and giving them when discharged a good 
character. The notion that convicts are ungovernable is certain- 
ly erroneous. Some of the most desperate may be managed with 
ease to yourself and advantage to them. Many of them are 
shrewd and sensible ; manage them with calmness yet with steadi- 
ness ; show them that you have humanity, that you aim to make 
them useful members of society ; let them know the rules of the 
prison, and that they are not defrauded of their provisions or 
clothes by contractors or jailors. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


BY REV. 8. G. BULFINCH. 


Lire is the gift of God. ‘The Lord God breathed into man’s 
nostrils the breath of life.” Nor does the distance of our gene- - 
ration from their original head, prevent us from recognising Him 
who bestowed the life of the first man, as the Giver of ours.. The 
treasure has but been transmitted, under the care of His divine 
providence who first conferred it. Human life, now as six thou- 
sand years ago, is the holy, the mysterious gift of God. 

And it is sacred as evincing the power, the wisdom and the 
goodness of Him from whom it came. The outward frame of 
man, ‘ fearfully and wonderfully made,’ far more complicated in 
its minutest portions than the most curious and delicate instru- 
ment of human workmanship,—whose every organ is a theme of 
inexhaustible meditation on the skill with which it is formed and 
the wonderful purposes it subserves,—this outward frame, with all 
its varied arrangements for strength and flexibility, for sight and 
hearing, for motion and touch, for sensation, speech and action, 
this is but the glorious casket in which the sacred jewel is kept. 
That jewel is life itself. What is this principle, so obvious to the 
eye, yet so illusory to the understanding? What is it that con- 
stitutes the difference between the living and the dead, when all 
that is discernible to touch or scientific scrutiny is the same in 
the one as in the other? In vain do we pretend to give an an- 
swer to these questions, further than by recognising the fact that 
‘there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding.’ We receive as the explanation of 
our doubts, the doctrine of a soul, conferred on man by the Cre- 
ator; but how much does this still leave unexplained! Who can 
‘trace the connection of the soul with the body, or know on what 
other than the great First Cause, that connection depends? And 
the soul itself—how mysterious! How wonderful in its continu- 
ally developing, aspiring powers, in its capacity for enjoyment and 
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for sorrow,—in its liability to be brought down to the level of the 
body by temptation and sinful habits, and in its tendency to rise, 
especially when assisted by divine grace, to triumph over tempta- 
tion, turn away from sin, to keep the body under and bring it into 
subjection, and in its ability thus to enjoy even here on earth some 
foretaste of the happiness and of the glory of heaven! 
And human life, thus mysterious, thus divine in its origin, has 
a claim to be estimated far beyond the value which many seem to 
place upon it, from the fact that a moment may destroy, but earth- 
ly ages can never restore it. The thoughtless reveller or the 
maddened combatant speeds one sudden blow, and a deed is done, 
on which in the next instant he looks with horror,—yes, which 
may haunt him his life long, but not the prayers and lamentations 
of all his coming years can do aught to reverse it. This fact af- 
fords one of the strongest atguments against the infliction of death 
as a penalty, by man upon his fellow man. You may repay pe- 
cuniary loss,—you may call the captive forth from his dungeon,— 
you may atone by full acknowledgment for the wrongs of wounded 
honor, and give to him who has suffered undeservedly, years of 
happiness for months of sorrow ; but the prison of the grave you 
cannot break. How often has the most convincing evidence been 
proved to be fallacious ; but proved alas! too late, after he whom 
it inculpated had died the death of shame! How often have 
whole communities been led astray, and after bathing their hands 
in innocent blood, with a full persuasion that they were right, have 
discerned the truth only in time to weep over the remains of 
their victims! How often, in our mother country, in that portion 
of her history which has lately been so brilliantly portrayed by 
Macaulay, did the flow of popular feeling, or the reflux of court 
inflaence, hurry hundreds to the scaffold. A few months passed, 
and the crowd which had shouted with savage exultation at the 
sight of their agonies, has pronounced them guiltless and itself 
deceived ;—yet, learning no lesson from the past, has raised again 
its cry of vengeance against other supposed offenders, to be in 
their turn hunted down, executed, and ina calmer period acquit. 
tedand lamented. At one epoch in the early times of our own 
country, no law of God seemed plainer than that which said, 
‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,’ no evidence clearer than 
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that which brought home the charge of this deadly crime to the 
accused. Yet, a few years after, an aged magistrate arose in the 
house of worship, and asked pardon of God and of his people, 
that, laboring under strong delusion, he had in that time of ex- 
citement aided in putting the: innocent to death. The tears of 
many who heard him were shed with a consciousness that they too 
were not without reproach; but not the confessions nor the tears 
of all could bring back the victims from the grave. Let human 
life be valued ; for once taken, it cannot be restored by human 
power. 

I do not censure rulers for carrying into effect the laws as they 
exist, nor do I question the right of human tribunals to inflict the 
punishment of death, if it should appear that only thus can crimes 
effectually be prevented. But if on the other hand it should be 
proved, as many believe, that the terror of such a punishment is 
not more effectual to restrain wrong-doers than that of other pen- 
alties which may have the effect of reforming the character,—if 
it should be shown that the denouncement of capital punishment 
against an offence has in some cases the effect of permitting the 
guilty to escape, through the unwillingness of juries to convict on 
presumptive evidence, and that in other cases it has the still more 
mournful result of inflicting an irremediable wrong on the inno- 
cent,—if it be made manifest that capital executions tend to hard- 
en the heart, to lessen the reverence for human life, and thus to 
make violent men reckless of the crime of murder,—if further it 
be considered that the experiment of substituting milder penalties 
has never yet been subjected to such a full and fair trial as would 
authorize us to decide against it,—if all this be so, as I for one 
believe, then will the question readily be decided, whether this ex- 
periment does not claim a trial at the hands of the only people on 
earth that have yet shown themselves capable of combining re- 
publican freedom with civil order. If the trial can be made any 
where with safety, it is in America, it is in New England. That 
it should be made, is suggested by the improving spirit of the 
age, and enforced upon us by the mild, compassionate spirit of 
the religion we profess. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


CALIFORNIA. 


WE have long been desirous of taking a moral view of the sub- 
ject of California, and to lift up a warning voice to the thousands 
who are emigrating to that country. We believe a large portion 
of the adventurers will ever regret the step. But as many are 
deaf to every entreaty, and as the tide of emigration must, at 
least, for a period, flow in that direction, the question comes, what 
sort of a population shall eventually people that vast region? Of 
the many of course, there must be some who go from pure mo- 
tives. Of course, the mere adventurer for gold must ever be a 
very unfit citizen. His very object would unfit him for good so- 
ciety. Great questions in morals and politics must eventually be 
discussed and settled sooner or later. The existence of Slavery 
must be a great question in anew territory. We trust, in heav- 
en’s name, that it will never be tolerated in that country, and that 
no religious or political distinctions will ever be made between the 
whites and blacks. Not having time to pursue this subject, and 
having before us a very excellent description of the country from 
Bayard Taylor, and of the mode of punishment in a new country, 
we have thought a few extracts would be very acceptable. 

Speaking of gambling, he well remarks :— 


‘ Wherever there is gold there are gamblers.—Here there are at 
least a dozen monte tables, all of which are frequented at night 
by the Americans and Mexicans. I am now wring ona corner 
of one of them, under the canopy of boughs, with three mules 
standing near, and two disheartened diggers sitting on the oppo- 
site side, exchanging condolence. The Sonorians leave a large 
portion of their gold at the gaming tables, though it is calculated 
they have taken $10,000,000 out of the country this Summer. 
The excitement against them prevailed also on this river, and 
they were once driven away. ‘They have since quietly returned, 
and in most cases work in companies, for the benefit and under 
the protection of some American. ‘They work steadily and faith- 
fully, and are considered honest if well watched.’ 


14 
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As might be expected, there has been a strong disposition to 
drive out foreigners. Of course, one regrets such a spirit, but 
this has been the usual course where gold regions have been dis- 
covered. Bayard Taylor alluding to this, says :— 


‘ The first colony of gold hunters who came here attempted to 
drive out all foreigners, without distinction, as well as native 
Californians. Don Andres Pico, who is now located about a 
mile above this, had some difficulty with them until they could be 
made to understand that his right as a citizen was equal to theirs, 
Last night one of Gen. Kearney’s dragoons, who called in to see 
Lieut Beale, told me that when he was in Los Angeles, without 
money, after receiving his diseharge, unpaid, from the U. S. ser- 
vice, Pico geve him one hundred and fifty dollars out of his own 
pocket, and procured him employment.’ 


In narrating the various incidents connected with this hazard- 
ous enterprize, he relates the following :— 


‘I slept soundly last night on the dining-table, and went down 
early to the river, where I found the party of ten bailing out the 
water which had leaked into the river-bed during the night. They 
were standing in the sun, and had two hours’ hard work before 
they could begin to wash. Again the prospect looked uninviting, 
but when I went there two hours ago, one of them was scraping 
up the sand from the bed with his knife, and throwing it into a 
basin, the bottom of which glittered with gold. Every knifefull 
brought out a quantity of grains and scales, some of which were 
as large as the finger-nail. At last a two-ounce lump fell plump 
into the pan, and the diggers, now in the best possible humor, 
went on with their work with great alacrity. Their forenoon’s 
digging amounts to nearly six pounds. It is only by such opera~- 
tions as these, through associated labor, that great profits are to 
be made in those districts which have been visited by the first 
eager horde of gold-hunters. The deposits most easily reached 
are soon exhausted by the crowd, and the labor required to carry 


on further work successtully deters single individuals from attempt- 
ing it.’ 


Of course, to many of our readers the question would be, what 
sort of morals might we find in such a country, and what is their 
mode of punishment? We regret to find Capital Punishment ad- 
vocated, and still farther that a writer of so discriminating a mind 
as that of Bayar ‘Taylor, should find any excuse for the infliction 
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of a penalty of such an awful and dangerous character. But we 
will let him speak for himself :— 


‘From all I can see and hear, there is as much order and security 
here as can be attained without a civil organization. The inhab- 
itants have elected one of their own number Alcalde, before whom 
all culprits are tried by a jury selected for the purpose. Several 
thefts have occurred, and the offending parties severely punished 
after a fair trial. Some have been whipped and cropped, or 
maimed in some other way, and one or two cf them hung. Two 
or three, who had stolen largely, have been shot down by the in- 
jured party, the general feeling among the miners justifying such 
a course when no other seems available. We met near Liver-. 
more’s ranche, on the way to Stockton, a man whose head had 
been shaved and his ears cut off, after receiving one hundred 
lashes, for stealing ninety-eight pounds of gold. I have ques- 
tioned the miners to some extent regarding their opinion as to the 
punishment of criminals, and have found all, with one exception, 
in favor of the») adopted at Stockton—that of hanging every 
person found guiliy o ‘er a fair trial. 

It may conilict wi» ,opular ideas of morality, but, neverthe- 
less, this extreme c.. «© appears to have produced good results, 
In fact, in a country winout not only bolts and bars, but any 
effective system of law aid government, this Spartan severity of 
discipline seems the only security against the most frightful disor- 
der. Iam told that there are now few thefts committed, except 
some petty acts of larceny. Horses and mules aré sometimes 
taken, but the risk is so great that such plunder cannot be carried 
on to any extent. The camp or tent is held inviolate, and like 
the patriarchal times of old, its cover is a protection to all it 
incloses. Among all well-disposed persons there is a tacit dispo- 
sition to make the canvass or pavilion of rough oak-boughs as sa- 
cred as once were the portals of the Church. 

It is impossible to write in a cauldron, and I must close, We 
leave on the 31st for Stockton, Pueble San Jose and Monterey. 
Mr. Knight, one of the oldest mountaineers in the country, and 
the first man who followed Lewis and Clark on the Columbia 
River, will join our party at the former place. I shall be glad to 
exchange my couch on the dining-table for one on the spacious 
earth, where I can turn without falling off.’ 


Having given a somewhat extended view from the writings of 
a traveller, we look for the opinions at home, and we know our ar- 
ticle could not be closed better than by an extract from a sermon 
by the Rey. Mr. Lunt, a New England divine. We trust his ad- 
vice will be heeded. In the impetuosity of many of those who 
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leave their homes and firesides for a country of which they know 


nothing, except that gold may be found, much wholesome advice 
ig necessary :— 


‘What does New England expect of those of herchildren whom 
she dismisses from her firesides, from her quiet, order-loving, 
compact communities, from her Christian churches, on this physi- 
cally and morally hazardous enterprise, which is now inflaming 
so much the minds of our people? Of the value of industry, pa- 
tience, thrift, perseverance, there is no need to speak. These 
belong to the nature of our inhabitants, seem to be inborn quali- 
ties ot character, which are sure to show themselves wherever 

‘the native of the eastern section of our country goes. * * 

But, besides these traits, which dispose and qualify the New 
Englander for perpetual, untiring, gainful motion round the globe, 
it is most desirable, and it may with reason be expected,—aye, 
demanded,—of those who go out to the far west from our section 
of the country, that they carry there, to mingle in the mass, which 
is growing larger and larger, the leaven of those sound moral 
qualities which have.made us what we are at home, and which 
can alone insure true success and durable prosperity anywhere. 
Every man who casts in his lot with a new colony, ought to carry 
with him somewhat of the missionary spirit. And especially in 
the present case, inasmuch as the région to which the emigrant 
directs his face is not merely a place where he is to busy himself 
for a brief season in gathering what he covets, and then to leave 
it and take no more thought about it, but is a part of our common 
country, no true patriot can regard it without a deep interest in the 
future condition and character of the communities which are sure 
to be gathered there under the protection of our national govern- 
ment. New England confidently expects that every one of her 
sons who goes there will have forecast, public spirit, philanthropy 
enough in his mind, to take thought for those things that will be 
likely to promote the intellectual enlightenment, the moral eleva- 
tion, and the Christian stability and purity of the settlement. 
Every thoughtful man going into a new country, and especially 
into a region where there is no regular government, has an argu- 
ment of impressive weight addressed to his mind,—a voice, as it 
were, issuing out of the social and moral chaos around him, 
pleading the cause of order and morality in tones made earnest 
and solemn by extreme necessity. Every New England man that 
goes to the Pacific, and neglects, according to the measure of his 
influence, and, as far as opportunity shall allow, to contribute his 
share, both by word and act, by example and by precept, to pro- 
mote the cause of honesty, of sobriety, of education, of private 
and public virtue, will be called to account by the just demands 
of that public opinion which he leaves behind him, and which is 
sure to make itself heard and felt in every part of the land. 
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Again too, if, as may not unlikely be ‘the case, a question of 
freedom or slavery shall be raised on that distant territory, and 
if any man who goes out from the land of the Revolution, where 
democratic freedom, we may safely say, is as well understood in 
theory, and as fully enjoyed in fact, as in any quarter of the 
globe, shall dare to lift his finger in support of slavery, if he fait 
to exert all his influence in favor of freedom, and to prevent the 
moral and political poison from flowing into the veins of that 
youthful community, a curse, and not a blessing, shall be uttered 
upon that recreant son; .and although he were successful enough, 
in his labors in the rocks and river-beds, to make him as rich as 
Solomon, he shall have cause to exclaim, ‘‘ How is the gold 
become dim, and the fine gold changed,”’ by such turpitude! ’ 





ARTICLE VIII. 


IGNORANCE IN THE DOCK. 


Tue criminal is in the felon’s dock : 

Fearful and stupefied behold him stand ! 
While to his trial cold spectators flock, 

And lawyers grave and judges of the land. 

At first he grasps the rail with nervous hand, — 
Tlearing the case which Jearnedly they state, 

With what attention ignorance can command : 
Then, wearying of such arguing of his fate, 
Torpid and dull he sinks, throughout the long debate. 


Vapid, ineomprehensible to him 
The skilful pleader’s cross-examining wit; - 
His sullen ear receives, confused and dim, 
The shouts of laughter at some brilliant hit, 
When some shrewd witness leaves the biter bit. 
He shrinks not, while the facts that must prevail 
Against his life unconscious friends admit ; 
Though death is trembling in the adverse scale, 
He recks no more than if he heard the autumn gale. 


Oh Eloquence, a moving thing art thou ! 
Tradition tells us many a mournful story 

Of scaffuld-sentenced men, with noble brow, 
Condemned to die in youth, or weak and hoary, 
Whose words survived in long-remembered glory! 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





For what shall Man live? 


But eloquence of words had not 
(Nor even their fate, who perish’d gaunt and gory) 
To move my spirit like his abject lot, 
Who stands there, like a dog new-sentenced to be shot * 


Look, now! Attention wakes, with sudden start, 

The brutish mind which late so dull hath been! 
Grows quick the heavy beating at his heart ! 

The solemn pause which rests the busy scene, 

He knews, though ignorant, what ¢hat must mean ; 
The Verdict! With the Jury rests his chance ! 

And his lack-lustre eye grows strangely keen, 
Watching with wistful, pleading, dreadful glance, 
Their consultation cease, their Foreman slow advance. 


His home, his hopes, his life, are in that word ! 
His ties! (for think ye not that he hath ties?) 
Alas! Affection makes its pleading heard 
Long after better sense of duty dies, 
Midst all that Vice can do to brutalize. 
Hark to the verdict—‘ Guilty !"—All are foes! 
Oh, what a sight for good, compassionate eyes, 
That haggard man, as stupefied with woes, 
Forth from the felon’s dock a wretch condemn’d he goes! 





ARTICLE IX. 


FOR WHAT SHALL MAN LIVE? 


BY CHARLES GAVAN™ DUFFY. 


Broruer, do you love your brother ? 
Brother, are you all you seem ! 

Do you live for more than living? 
Has your life a law and scheme? 

Are you prompt to bear its duties, 
As a brave man may beseem ? 


Brother, shun the mist exhaling 
From the fen of pride and doubt ; 

Neither seek the house of bondage, 
Walling straitened souls about ; 

Bats! who from their narrow spy-hole 
Cannot see a world without. 
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Anchor in no stagnant shallow— 
Trust the wide and wonderous sea, 
Where the tides are free forever, 
And the mighty currents free ; 
There, perchance, oh! young Columbus, 
Your New World of Truth may be. 


You must strive for better guerdons— 
Strive to be the thing you seem ; 

Be the thing that God hath made you— 
Channel for no borrowed stream. 

He hath lent you mind and conscience ; 
See you travel in their beam ! 


See you scale life’s misty highlands 
By the light of living truth! 

And with bosom braced for labor 
Breast them in your manly youth : 

So when age and care have found you, 
Shall your downward path be smooth. 


Fear not! on that rugged highway 
Life may want its lawful zest : 

Sunny glens are in the mountain, 
Where the weary feet may rest, 

Cooled in streams that burst forever 
From a loving mother’s breast. 


‘ Simple heart and simple pleasures,’ 
So they write life’s golden rule : 

Honor won by supple baseness, 
State that crowns a cankered fool, 

Gleam as gleam the gold and purple 
In a hot and rancid pool. 


Wear no show of wit nor science, ' 
But the gems you’ve won and weighed; 
Thefts, like ivy on a ruin, 
Make the rifts they seem to shade ; 
Are you not a thief and beggar, 
In the rarest spoils arrayed ¢ 


Shadows deck a sunny landscape, 
Making brighter all the bright ; 

So, my brother, care and danger 
On a loving nature light, 

Bringing all the latent beauties 
Out upon the common sight. 
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Love the thing that God created, 
Make your brother’s need your care ; 

Scorn and hate repel God’s blessing, 
But where love is, they are there ; 

As the moonbeams light the waters, 
Leaving rock and sandbank bare. 


Thus, my brother, grow and flourish, 
Fearing none, and Joving all ; 

For the true man needs no patron— 
He shall climb and never craw] : 

Two things fashion their own channel— 
The strong man and the waterfall. 





ARTICLE X. 


PARIS PEACE CONGRESS. 


Tue Press, both in the Old and New World has teemed with 
accounts of this great event; great indeed in its influences upon 
the nations of the earth. Again and again have we looked upon 
this Assembly with the deepest interest. And we have longed 
to sketch a few of the details of such a Congress. But our jour- 
nal is so crowded with our great subject of Prison Reform that it 
is difficult to find room. And now that the delegates have re- 
turned, we are again reminded of the subjeet. 

There was one incident connected with this Congress which 
seems not to have attracted the attention that it deserves. It is 
given by Marta Weston CHAPMAN, now in Paris, and who was 
present at the deliberations. Alluding to the speeches of Abbe 
Deguerry and the closing remarks of Victor Hugo, she says :— 


‘ It was full of feeling and of fire. This gentleman has not always 
been a priest. He was in the first place a lawyer, then a soldier; 
and must be now in consequence, as you will readily conceive, a 
highly accomplished man. In the midst of his speech, a paper 
was handed him from the crowd. His animated face turned pale, 
his head was bowed, and his whole attitude expressed painful 
emotion.—‘ I am reminded,’ he said, ‘that this day is the Anni- 
versary of that mournful, terrible day, the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew; ’ but it was in vain that he endeavored to proceed. 
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It was needless to do so. His looks said more of sorrow and ab- 
horrence than any words could have done. His position by the 
side of his intimate friend, Protestant pastor Coquerel, and ad- 
dressing a Congress, principally Protestant, in behalf of peace, 
told all he would have said, Victor Hugo in his eloquent con- 
cluding speech, expressed in words what all were able to read so 
clearly in the attitude and expression of countenance of the Abbe 
Deguerry. ‘ Yes, my brethren, my friends,’ said Victor Hugo, 
‘I will entertain the lamentable remembrance that his feelings 
obliged him to repel. Yes—on this day 277 years ago, this very 
Paris, where you now stand, was fearfully roused at midnight by 
the tolling of the cloche d’argent at the place of justice.—The 
Catholics sprang to arms, the Protestants were surprised in their 
sleep,—and a fearful massacre—a crime in which was mingled all 
the hatred of the times, civil political and religious, a crime of 
the most abominable character, was accomplished.—But to-day 
—to-day, in this same city, God gives a rendezvous to all these 
hates and bids them be converted into love. (Rapturous applause.) 
God now withdraws its fatal character from this funeral Anniver- 
sary, and bids a ray of glorious light stream from the day that so 
long has borne the stain of blood. Instead of vengeance, fanati- 
cism and war; he gives reconciliation, tolerance, and peace, and 
thanks to the progress which His Sovereign will has caused pre- 
cisely on this fatal date of the 24th of August, and in the very 
shadow, so to speak, of the tower (still standing) which rung out 
the St. Bartholomew, not only Englishmen and Frenchmen, Euro- 
peans and Americans, but those then called Papists and those . 
they named Huguenots, now acknowledge each other as brethren, 
and are united in strict and henceforth indissoluble amity. (Ex- 
plosion of applause, reiterated and prolonged.) Dare henceforth 
to deny progress! (Applause.) Dare henceforth to deny pro- 
gress! Mark him who does it for a blasphemer; for whosoever 
denies progress denies Divine Providence. Both are identical. 
Progress is but one of the human names of the Eternal God. 
(Deep feeling and applause.) Brethren, I accept your acclama- 
tions, to hand them over to future generations. (Applause.) 
Yes—let this day be forever memorable; let it mark the termina- 
tion of the effusion of human blood—the end of massacre and war. 
Let it usher in the advent of peace and concord to the world. 
Let it now be said, the 24th of August 1572, fades away, and 
disappears beneath the 24th of August 1849. (Long and uproar- 
ious applause, with waving of hats and handkerchiefs, concluding 
with a universal three times three, timed by Mr. Cobden.’) 


In speaking of the return of the delegates we have before us 
a sketch of the reception of Elihu Burritt in Worcester. It is so 
interesting that we must allude to it. And with it we close our 
present article :— 


= 
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At 7 1-2 o’clock the City Hall was crowded with the citizens 
of Worcester and the neighboring towns, to welcome home the 
noble champion of Peace. Albert Tolman called the meeting to 
order. Mayor Chapin was chosen chairman, and on taking the 


chair addressed the meeting in a glowing and beautiful speech, 
from which we quote the closing sentences :-— 


‘ A few days since I stood by the monument which marks the 
spot where the first enemy fell in the war of the Revolution. As 
I stood by that monument the question occurred, when will monu- 
ments be erected to commemorate the victories of Peace ? And 
as I looked around me and saw each hill-side covered with the 
fruits of civilization, each valley filled with flocks and herds, each 
village with the cultivators of the earth, and each city with its 
smiling inhabitants, I felt that my answer was received, and that 
the monuments of Peace were already erected. (Stunning ap- 
plause. ) 

Go on then my friends with your glorious work. You carry 
with you the sympathy and prayers of the wisest and best of men. 
(Cheers.) Upon this great question we know no bounds of coun- 
try—we acknowledge no distinction of party, (cheers redoubled) 
—we recognize no narrowness of sect—our field is the world— 
our country is wherever beats the human heart—our brethren are 
the whole family of man. (Great enthusiasm.) We would write 

as with letters of fire upon the souls of the nations of the earth, 


‘© Hush the loud cannon’s roar, 
The warrior’s frantic call, 
Why should the earth be drenched in gore, 


Are we not brothers all! 
> 7 + e 


Let love and truth alone 
Keep human hearts enthralled, 

Till Heaven its work at length may own, 
And men be brothers all.”’ 


(Loud and prolonged applause.)’ 


The Rev. E. E. Hale offered a series of resolutions welcoming 


home Mr. Burritt. He prefaced them with a capital speeeh, from 
which we make the following extract :— 


‘When we find again that that man who isto be the Prime 
Minister of England—when we find that that man named Cobden, 
has thought upon the subject—when we find that he has dreamed 
of Peace, and dreamed of Peace, aND DREAMED OF Peace, and is 


4 
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determined to speak of Peace as he spoke at Paris, we believe 
when ten years hence he sits on the virtual throne of England, he 
will speak and act something more. We do not compare our 
Congress now with the time when gray-haired men shall jostle 
each other for the honor of attending it. We do not compare 
our Congress with the worth of that Congress when gray-haired 
men who have served their countries in the houses of Peers and 
in the Senate chambers shall labor to rise one step higher, to be- 
come Delegates to our future Congress, (warm applause) but as 
the first men who stepped on the Rock of Plymouth compare with 
this whole nation, so do we compare our Congress, already held, 
with the Congress of future times. (Much cheering.) 

It is from the Parisian Congress that we welcome our friends 
home. Welcome all of you—but welcome, especially, to his own 
home the man who gave that Congress birth! (Tremendous out- 
burst of applause.) He is truly The Apostle of Peace, as you 
have called him, sir, and an apostle who did not go forth to that 
Christian work of his, till his own person, by God's grace, the 
gift of tongues had descended upon him, (great enthusiasm, and 
prolonged applause) as if he were the man singled out to begin 
to put an end to that warring confusion of which Babel was the 
beginning, (cheers) an apostle who did not go forth till the spirit 
of the Lord Jesus Christ had entered into his heart and had bid 
him go, and who now comes back to us when he has compassed 
sea and land, crossed from one Macedonia into another Macedonia, 
as they needed him, and sent his messenger Olive Leaves over 
every land of the civilized world. It isto welcome this brother 
and those brethren that we are here united,’ 





A Woman Rescvep py Mary Howitr.—Charlotte Harris, 
(says a London paper,) who was condemned to be executed, has 
been saved, chiefly through the great efforts of the accomplished 
and humane Mary Howitt, who not only drew up a touching me- 
morial to the Queen, but she solicited, in person, day after day, 
and night after night, the signatures of the influential ladies of 
England. The day at first appointed for the execution of Char- 
lotte Harris was postponed, as it was discovered that she was en- 
ciente ; Mary Howitt has saved the woman’s life. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


THE OLD COAL MAN. 


TuE few cold days we had early in the fall made fire necessary, 
and as we had not yet laid in our winter’s supply of fuel, it be- 
came necessary to get a ton of coal. 

As soon as the load was thrown down before the door, a gray- 
headed old man, lame in one leg, presented himself, and asked if 
he could be allowed to put the coal into the cellar. His face was 
all begrimed, and his clothes black with coal dust. 

‘ How much do you charge ?’ I inquired. 

‘ A quarter of a dollar, ma’am,’ he replied, in a very respect- 
ful tone, touching his hat as he spoke. 

And I returned to my room, which looked upon the street. On 
glancing out, as I seated myself by the window, I saw that the 
old man had a fellow iaborer, who looked as old, as poor, and as 
dirty as himself. The sight of these two old men, toiling for a 
shilling a-piece, with their heavy baskets of coal, touched my feel- 
ings. I thought of my old grey-headed father, whom I loved with 
filial tenderness, and imagination pictured him in the condition of 
those two-men beneath my window. My heart turned from the 
picture with a shudder, but I could not help looking down at the 
men, and the sight of them kept my thoughts busy. 

‘ What a poor pittance it is that these men toil for,’ I thought 
to myself. ‘ How eager they work, as if the reward of their la- 
bor was to be a hundred dollars, instead of the eighth of a,single 
dollar a-piece. Should I not,’ I asked, as my feelings became 
more and more interested, ‘ pay them more than the price agreed 
upon ?’ 

‘ But why do that?’ I argued with myself, ‘ twenty-five cents 
a ton is the regular price for putting away coal. No one expects 
more. ‘That is their price, and they are satisfied with it.’ 

‘That may be,’ I resumed in turn. ‘ But why are they satis- 
fied? Because they can get no more. ‘Twenty-five cents a ton 
has been fixed as fair compensation, and it is useless to ask more.’ 

‘ Well, I opposed, ‘ and why has this price been settled upon as 
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a fairone? Simply because it is really worth no more to perform 
the amount of labor required to put away a ton of coal. A man 
can do it alone in less than an hour, and twenty-five cents an hour 
is good wages for a laboring man. Working ten hours a day, he 
would earn two dollars and half a day, or fifteen dollars a week.’ 

‘ But,’ my benevolent feelings urged against this, ‘a coal man 
cannot, of course, get ten hours’ work a day in putting in coal, or 
even five hours.’ 

‘ How do you know that?’ asked prudence. ‘ You know noth- 
ing about how much work he can get. A great many tons of 
coal are brought into a large city like this. No doubt these men 
make a great deal of money. They seem content enough with 
their wages, at least, and of course they are the best judges of 
its sufficiency.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps it is so,’ I returned mentally, lifting up my 
eyes as I spoke, and glancing at the two old men below, who had 
nearly finished their task. A quarter between the two! Indeed 
it seems too little, I feel really ashamed to offer it. How many, 
many quarters, amd halves, and even dollars, do I spend in self- 
indulgence, while these poor old men have few of the comforts of 
life? And now! am arguing myself against the justice of pay- 
ing them a fair compensation for their labor. The fact is, we are 
very nice in our bargains with the poor, hold them strictly to the 
minimum of compensation, while upon ourselves we lavish all 
kinds of expensive indulgences. In the morning we chaffer with 
a poor seamstress, cook, chambermaid, white-washer, or porter, 
about a sixpence—and in the afternoon spend ten or twenty dol- 
lars foolishly. A dollar thrown away on self-indulgence costs us 
not a pang. But sixpence more toa poor dependant than just 
happens to suit our vacillating ideas of economy gives us an hour’s 
uneasiness and self-reproach. The fact is, I'll give the old men 
a quarter a-piece—that is little enough.’ 

To oppose this resolution, came the thought, that, if I gave them 
more than they asked, I would do them really more harm than good. 
That the good which a shilling a-piece would do them would be no 
kind of compensation for the disappointment they would experi- 
cence in not getting a like advance at other plaees. The fact of 
having been better paid than usual would naturally lead them to 
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think about increased pay elsewhere. They would no longer be 
content with the regular price. And to take content from the 
poor man would be to do him the greatest possible harm. 

While I thus mused, a domestic came into the room, to say that 
the coal was in the cellar. For a moment I hesitated, and then 
handed over a single quarter of a dollar. The servant left the 
room, and I again glanced out of the window. The two old men 
were patiently awaiting the reward of their labor. Cold as the 
day was, their work had started the perspiration, and they stood 
with bared heads, wiping their soiled faces—their thin, gray locks 
waving in the wind. My heart was touched at the sight, and I 
half uttered the name of the domestic aloud, under the influence 
I felt to recall her, and double the coal men’s compensation. But 
I restrained myself. In a few minutes it was too late to put my 
good intentions into practice. 

[ was not satisfied with myself. Try as I would, I could not 
drive from my mind the old man who had applied for the privilege 
of earning a shilling. ‘To me an extra shilling would have been 
of no consequence—to him it might have proved a blessing. I felt 
that I had been guilty of grinding the poor—not in thonghtless 
adoption of social customs, but deliberately and of set purpose. I 
had saved a quarter of a dollar, but at the expense of a troubled 
conscience. At last 1 succeeded in driving these unpleasant 
thoughts from my mind. Friends whom I loved came in, and, in 
pleasant converse, new images arose, and new affections came into 
play. One of these friends wore a neat ornament that pleased 
me very much. It cost three dollars. So well did it please my 
fancy, that I commissioned my husband on the very next morning 
to procure mea similar one. Hedidso. But before I had an 
opportunity to wear it in company, I was led once more to think 
of my old coal man. 

Two or three mornings after that on which our ton of coal was 
brought, my eye lit upon a few brief paragraphs in a newspaper, 
which evidently alluded to the lame old man who had excited my 
unfriendly sympathy. He was dead. A blood vessel had been 
ruptured during a fit of coughing, and he had died of suffocation. 
The paragraph Went on to state that he had left a widow and 
four children who had been solely dependent upon his daily labor 
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for food. They were now in distress and destitution. An earnest 
appeal to the sympathies of the public followed. 

I threw the newspaper aside—put on my shawl and bonnet— 
took a purse from a drawer, and hurriedly left the house. A brisk 
walk of half an hour brought me to a comfortless row of tene- 
ments near the Schuylkill. In an upper room of one of these 
tenements, I found a middle-aged woman, in ill-health, with four 
children. A question or two brought a gush of tears from the 
poorwoman. ‘The style and eloquence of her lamentations for 
her husband, showed her heart to be full of tenderness—and that 
her loss was truly irreparable. I found her very poor, actually 
in want of the most common necessaries of life. To a question 
or two about her husband, she replied— 

‘Oh, indeed ma’am, and my poor John was a hard working 
man, when he could get it to do, and didn’t drink a drop. But 
he had been out of work all summer—and hard enough has it been - 
to get even potatoes for the children. And now, just as the coal 
time has come on, he has died!’ and the poor woman wept 
bitterly. 

* low much could he make in this way ?’ I asked her after 
her new burst of tears had subsided. 

‘Never more than three or four dollars a week, unless some- 
times when the gentlemen favored him a little more than the reg- 
ular price for putting away their coal. But this was not often. 
Rich people don’t think much about our wants. They would make 
us work for them for nothing if we would do it. John often came 
home dispirited, because that even when he had earned his money 
it was frequently begrudged him.’ 

The woman spoke with bitterness. I felt that there was too 
much justice in what she said—and that I was not altogether 
guiltless. I emptied my purse before leaving the meagrely fur- 
nished room, and went away I trust a wiser woman. 





SAINT Prerre, in his ‘ Studies of Nature,’ says: * When human 
policy locks the chain round the ankle of theslave, Divine Justice 
rivets the other end round the neck of the tyrant.’ 
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ARTICLE XII. 


AN INCIDENT. 


THE LADY AND THE FRUIT. 


WE once heard of a lady whose modesty was such that she is 
unknown to fame, who one day sent some fruit to the jail. 

‘ Here is some fruit,’ said the servant. 

‘Who for ?’ eagerly inquired the jailor, not even dreaming of 
the benevolent intentions of the lady. 

‘For the prisoners,’ responded the servant. 

‘It cannot be,’ said the keeper, ‘no one ever thinks of sending 
fruit for them.’ | 

‘Well,’ said the servant, ‘so I was told, and it is for them—I 
am certain of that.’ 

The keeper gladly accepted the present, and it would have 
done one good to have heard as we did from him the happiness 
which that gift from that fair hand diffused over that institution. 

Very few persons are aware of the joy that thrills through 
the heart of the guilty when they really believe they are not for- 
gotten by society. There is scarcely anything more comforting 
than fruits and flowers. We remember instances of this sort. One 
we will give. 

Visiting once in Dover, N. H., with the Rev. Mr. Parkman, 
we proposed to see a criminal named Howard then about to be 
executed. It was proposed to take some fruit to his cell. I re- 
member with what pleasure he received the precious gift. It was 
delightful to him to think he was still remembered. Any one was 
permitted to send any article of food or clothing, probabiy on 
the same principle that the physician suffers an incurable patient 
to satisfy his appetite to any extent that he chooses! A sheriff 
once said to us that he really wished to contribute to the comfort 
of his victim till the fatal hour arrived ! 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


REMARKABLE DELIVERANCE FROM DEATH. 


More than forty years since, there lived at Manchester, Vt., 
two brothers, named Stephen and Jesse Boorn. They were, it 
appears, natives of the place; of humble but respectable parent- 
age. Sally Boorn, one of their two sisters, was married to Rus- 
sell Colvin, about the year 1802. Colvin, always a man of feeble 
mind, was often laboring under actual derangement. When these 
seasons arrived, he commonly left the place; and as he was inca- 
pable of taking care of his family, a wife and two sons, his ab- 
sence excited the less attention and regret. At one time he was 
gone some nine or ten months, and was heard of from this State, 
(Rhode Island,) as being here. 

On the 7th day of May, 1813, he suddenly disappeared. This, 
as may reasonably be supposed, excited but little attention at first, 
owing to his well-known character and habits. It was supposed 
that after an absence of a few weeks or months he would return 
as usual. Soon after, however, suspicions of foul play arose, and 
rumors were rife that he had been murdered. Occasional remarks 
thrown out by the Boorns, tended to fasten suspicion upon them 
as the perpetrators. Dreams, too, it appears, were not wanting 
to confirm the impression, and to guide the fancies of an illiterate, 
credulous and excited people. Mr. Boorn, an uncle to Stephen 
and Jesse, a man of high respectability, dreamed that Russell 
Colvin came to his bedside, told him that he had been murdered, 
and stated that if he would rise and follow him, he would lead 
him to the spot where he was buried. Mr. Boorn appears to have 
accepted the proposal. ‘The place which he afterwards pointed 
out to his neighbors, was one which had been much talked of pre- 
vious to thedream. It was a spot where a house had formerly 
stood. Here a hole had been made for burying potatoes, but it 
was now filled up. On opening the potato pit, which was about 
four feet square, nothing was found, except a large knife, a pen- 
knife and a button. Mrs. Colvin, before they were shown toher, 
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described them accurately, and stated that the large knife and 
the button had belonged to her husband. 

But there were things more worthy of notice than dreams, or 
than the discovery just mentioned, which sustained the popular 
suspicion. A lad with a dog one day going from Mr. Barna 
Boorn’s, father of the suspected persons, was stopped by the 
strange conduct of the spaniel, which put his feet against his 
young master, whined and retreated to a short distance, as though 
desirous that he should follow him. The boy went accordingly, 
and found a hollow a little distance from the path. The dog drew 
out a number of bones from under the roots of the stump, and on 
a further examination being made, from the cavity of the stump 
were taken toe-nails, which had the appearance of having belong- 
ed to ahuman foot. Other nails were found in a crumbled state, 
as though they had passed through the fire. A court of inquiry 
was held; the bones were examined by physicians, who, with the 
exception of one of their number, thought them to be human. 

A Mr. Salisbury, it appears, a person in the neighborhood, had 
had his leg amputated some years before. The limb, which lay 
at the distance of four or five miles, was dug up, and the bones in 
it were compared with those which had been found. ‘The result 
was, that the bones discovered in the cavity of the stump were 
decided not to be human; but the nails found near them, it was 
agreed on all hands, had belonged to some one of the human race. 
The ingenious credulity of the populace, too, found a way of ac- 
counting for the appearance of the bones. It seems that some of 
the bones looked as though they had passed through the fire, and 
indeed had in part been pulverized. Some time before, a barn 
belonging to Mr. Barna Boorn, had taken fire accidentally, as 
was supposed at the time, and had been consumed. The Boorns 
had also a log heap burning near the spot where the murder was 
supposed to haved beencommitted. Hence the popular notion was 
that the body had been taken up and disposed soas to be consum- 
ed at one of these fires; that the work had been partially effect- 
ed, and the remaining bones, it was asserted, were concealed in 
the stump, having been mixed with some not human, in order to 
avert suspicion in case they should be found. 

Suspicions that the Boorns had some guilty connection with the 
disappearance and continued absence of Colvin had now become 
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so strong, as to occasion the arrest of Jesse—Stephen having re- 
moved to Denmark, Lewis county, N. Y., at the distance of 198 
miles. Jesse was accordingly taken into custody on Tuesday, the 
27th day of April, and search was made in many places for the 
body. ‘These searches, however, proved unavailing, and Jesse 
was about to be set at liberty, when from some cause which it is 
difficult to perceive, on Saturday, about 10 o’clock, he, in a trem- 
bling voice, made a disclosure of the fact and manner of the mur- 
der. He stated that one day, when Stephen and Colvin were hoe- 
ing in a field called the Glazier lot, a quarrel arose between them. 
Colvin attempted to run away ; but Stephen, felling him by a blow 
on the back part of the head with a club or stone, left him appa- 
rently dead. He said he knew not where the body was buried ; 
but he mentioned several places where he thought it might be 
found. Search was accordingly made, but to no purpose. 

A deputation of three respectable citizens was now sent to New 
York, furnished with a warrant for the apprehension of Stephen. 
Accompanied by a Mr. Sylvester, the inn-keeper, together with 
two other citizens, they repaired to the house of Mr. Stephen 
Boorn, in the night, and arrested him without any difficulty. He 
denied the participation in, or knowledge of the murder, in the 
most positive terms. His wife was well nigh distracted with grief. 
The unwelcome, but honest visitors, touched by her distress, pac- 
ified her as well as they could, and made her some presents. 

Stephen was put in irons, brought to Manchester, and at first 
confined in a cell apart from his brother. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, the two were confined in the same room. Stephen betrayed 
great indignation at what he asserted to be the false charges of 
Jesse, and maintained a severe deportment towards his brother. 
The prisoners were subjected to examination of many days. Jesse, 
after an interview with Stephen, recanted his previous declaration 
respecting the guilt of his brother, asserting that the statement 
which he had been induced to make, was false. But another wit- 
ness now appeared. Lewis Colvin, ason of the supposed murder- 
ed man, testified that he saw his uncle Stephen knock down his 
father, was frightened and ranhome. They were fully committed 
for trial at the next term of the Supreme Court. 


[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


THE PARKMAN TRAGEDY. 


Ir is well known that our whole community have been startled 
by one of the most terrible crimes that has ever been placed upon 
record. Rumors of every description have been afloat till the 
community have hardly known what opinion to form. As usual, 
however, the pub'ic mind has become more settled, and there is a 
calm, quict state of feeling, and a willingness to await the results 
of a fair trial. Standing, as we do, as the conductor of the only 
journal wholly devoted to the abolition of the death-penalty and the 
improvement of our criminal codes, it was perfectly natural that 
our opinion should be sought for with some degree of earnestness. 
We have looked carefully at the facts, and we must say that from 
all we have yet read, we should not feel disposed to rely wholly 
on those that have come to light to prove the positive guilt of 
Prof. Webster. We have cailed to mind the innumerable cases 
of the fallibility of all human testimony, and we hesitate, there- 
fore, when we look at the present case. True the facts present a 
powerful array of testimony, and so has it been the case in thous- 
ands of instances. Look, for instance, at the case of the Boorns 
in Manchester, Vermont, which will be found in our present num- 
ber. There were bones, buttons, &c., found, and even one of the 
criminals confessed himself to be the murderer, and yet the sup- 
posed murdered man wasalive, and brought on to the ground just 
before the execution ! 

But we do say that justice should have its course in this case as 
. in all others. Let neither rank, station nor learning, have an in- 
fluence to prevent a thorough examination of the whole matter. 
At present, we have no decided opinion to express. Should it 
turn out that Prof, Webster is guilty, then it will be seen what may 
be the result with regard to the death-penalty. 

We think there has already been a disposition to pursue an un- 
usual course in this instance. There has been more secresy than 
seemed necessary, while on the other hand there has been in the 
report of the inquest of the jury a very broad, unqualified charge 
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of murder. We will not, we cannot, excuse this matter, but we 
do ask the public to be patient and await the result, which must be 
known ere long. It is a fact well worth weighing that there are 
five entrances to the laboratory in the Medical College. It is ev- 
ident that there has been a deep plot laid by some one. Had the 
body been found in some other building, we suppose there would 
have been more horror manifested, but here bodies are carried so 
frequently that one finds it difficult to believe that 'the remains 
could be easily identified. But the family have become so well 
satisfied, that they were gathered up, and the solemnities of a 
funeral have taken place. The remains now rest in Trinity 
church. The services were performed by Rev. Ephraim Pea- 
body. The coffin bears a silver plate with this inscription :— 
Georce Parkman, 
Died Nov. 23, 1849. 
Aged 60 years. ‘ 

Tn entering the name on the city record, the cause of his death 
was wisely left blank. 

Here then we are. A dreadful event has happened. An aw- 
ful mystery yet shrouds the whole matter. That mystery will, 
doubtless, be soon cleared up. Of course one on viewing the- 
matter as it stands cannot help speculating upon an event of so 
dreadful, and so startling a character. The press has gone be- 
yond the transaction itself and sought to find a motive strong 
enough, and many statements have, therefore, appeared in rela- 
tion to the private character of Prof. Webster. Others have pre- 
sented various incidents in connection with the life of the deceas- 
ed. A few facts in relation to each may be interesting to our 
readers :— | 


DR. WEBSTER, 


‘ Dr. Webster, as a Chemist and literary man, has gained the 
highest standing in society and the respect of the world. His 
published essays, his contributions to Silliman’s and other scien- 
tific journals, have been read with interest by the public, and es- 
teemed of great value to the philosopher. 

He is a man 57 years of uge, a native of Boston, and the son 
of Dr. Redfield Webster, who for many years kept a drug store 
at the North end, and practised as a physician. In the war of 
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the Revolution Dr. Redfield Webster was a prominent friend of 
the most strenuous measures that could be used to rid the country 
of the swarm of British rebels whose outrages were every day 
filling the country with the bitter fruits of devastation. He took 
the side of patriotism, and contributed largely from his private 
funds towards destroying the power of the enemy and making glad 
the hearts of the humble citizens, whose sufferings were great in- 
deed. He died well-to-do in the world’s goods ; his son was at 
an early period of his life sent to Harvard Ectlege, and after pur- 
suing his course of studies graduated in 1811, with every prospect 
of rapid fame and fortune. He subsequently made the tour of 
Europe, and on May 17th, 1814, returned to Boston, having mar- 
ried a young Spanish lady, a resident of the Island of Fayal, in 
the West Indies. The youth and surpassing beauty, sweetness 
of manner and intellectual accomplishments of his young bride 
created a great sensation among the mode in this city. They were 
the observed of all observers, and the brilliant ornaments of eve- 
ry scene of grace, beauty and fashion. ‘The remnant of his 
father’s estate and the portion of his bride furnished a handsome 
income to Dr. Webster. But his brilliant intellect was sought for 
by every literary circle, and sometime in 1820, if we are correct- 
ly informed, he was appointed as the Professor of Chemistry at 
Cambridge, and for years subsequent to that period his name 
and fame are too familiar to the world to need any remark from 
our pen, 

His lectures before the Students of Medicine are chronicled as 
the legitimate test, and treasured up as knowledge of priceless 
value. We have often heard his lectures at the Mason St. Col- 


Jege, as well as at Cambridge, and been highly edified by every 
one of them.’ 


DR. PARKMAN. 
The following we copy from the Trumpet :— 


‘ We saw him, on the day of his disappearance, making his way 
towards the Medical College. It was probably the last time he 
walked down Cambridge street. He gave us his accustomed sal- 
utation. He was frequently at the ‘‘ Trumpet Office,” and up 
_ among the printers, leaving some matter for our columns. This 
was the case on the very day of the murder, and probably not 
one hour before the horrid catastrophe. It was he who translat- 
ed for our columns, the sermon preached by M. Coquerel, in Pa- 
ris, the Sabbath after the Revolution, which drove Louis Phillippe 
from his throne. He was not a sectarian. We never asked him 
his particular opinions in regard to specified points of theology. 
He worshipped with the Unitarians. His grandfather was a cler- 
gyman in Westboro’, Mass. His father, a princely merchant, 
stood in high estimation among the Congregational clergymen of 
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Massachusetts, to whom his house was always open. In all his 
dinner parties he had a proportion of clergymen. We have said 
that Rev. Francis Parkman, D,. D., a Unitarian divine, was his 
son, and brother of Dr. George. Thus we see the family for three 
generations, at least, has stood as a pillar of the Church.’ 


A very pretty incident has been published of Dr. Parkman, 
which shows his benevolence and a good degree of tact. He was 
solicited to contribute towards the expense of a salute on some ex- 
citing occasion. ‘ Come with me,’ said he to the solicitor. They 
entered a dark, loathsome garret, and Dr. Parkman pointed to a 
poor object of distress. Taking from his pocket a ten-dollar bill 
he said, ‘ There, take your choice ; give it to relieve the object of 
distress, or take it for the salute.’ Turning upon his heel imme- 
diately, he left the man to his own conviction of duty. We be- 
lieve he was not long in deciding, but devoted the money to re- 
lieve the present case and afterwards contributed from his own 
resources. 

But our article has extended to a greater length than we ex- 
pected. We close with a few remarks upon the whole, and of 
course we do not yet know the guilty one. But should it be that 
Prof. Webster is the real culprit, then what a lesson! Here isan 
individual connected with the highest literary institution in the 
country on the one hand, and with the first medical college on the 
other. Possessing attainments of a high order, contributing to 
the public journals of the resources of his intellect; gathering 
crowds to his lectures, and yet with all his cultivated tastes for 
literature and art, not even having that safeguard against evil 
which the poorest Christian who has been taught to lisp the Lord’s 
prayer carries with him into his daily walks. Then what a re- 
buke to that whole educational system which does so much for the 
intellect and so little for the heart! 

Then what a singular circumstance! That the deceased should 
have contributed of his wealth towards the very institution in 
which he met his death! 

Let us now wait patiently the hour. Let therebe no excite- 
ment. ‘Time will clear up this and every other event, and then, 
and not till then, should we freely express our opinions. In the 


meantime, let that sacred injunction have all its weight :—‘ Let 
him that standeth, take heed lest he fall.’ 
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Sartain’s Union Magazine of Literature and Art. Philadelphia. The 
number for December is one of the richest we have seen. The engravings 
are finely executed ; of which there are nine, as follows :—Luther and the 
Christmas tree. My Brothers. The Rustic Wreath. Walter Tucker and 
Zip Coon attacked by pirates. Bad Management. The Castle of Indolence. 
Victor Hugo. Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel. The first year has just 
closed. Now is a good time to subscribe. 


Railway Guide for the New England States. Boston: Geo. K. Snow. 
Published monthly. During the few years of the existence of Railroads, 
there has been found wanting a more complete system of the time, places, &c., 
of each road. This little work just meets that want, and then in so conveni- 
ent a form that it may be carried in the pocket. Price 3 cts. 


Uraham’s American Monthly Magazine. Philadelphia. Patterson & Co. 
Of ail the monthlies this surpasses them all, in its wpporraphy, in its exquisite 
engravings, and in the richness of its contents. ell do the publishers say 
‘ it needs no puffing.’ The artist has poured forth his genius, and has given 
us some of the finest specimens. We have first, The Belle of the Season. 
Then a title page of rare and exquisite beauty. Then the European Oriole, a 
beautiful representation of birds. Then the Light of Life, representing the 
reading of the Scriptures. Then the Advent of the Year. ‘Then a Presen- 
tation Plate. And then a fine steel engraving of Gen. Richard Montgomery. 
The work contains about 100 pages. Among the writers we find Arthur, 
Grace Greenwood, Longfellow, Frances 8. Osgood, &c. 


Peterson’s Ladies’ National Magazine. Edited by Ann S. Stephens. Phil- 
adelphia : Charles J. Peterson. ‘This work for December contains twelve ex- 
tra pages. ‘This contains two exquisite engravings: The Mated ; The Rais- 
ing of the Widow’s Son. This work is sustained entirely by American Au- 
thors, The present number is very elegant, but the publisher has proposed 
further improvements still. ‘The work is two dollars a year. 


’s Lady’s Book for December. Edited by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Grace 
Greenwood and L. A. Godey. The engravings are of the highest order. The 
first is the Secret; the second The Gentle Warning. A very excellent like- 
ness of Mrs. Alice B. Neal. Title Page, View of Niagara Falls. The wood 
cut, ‘After the Election,’ is finely drawn, and well represents a party politician. 
The Christmas Family Party. The work contains about 100 pages. The 
present closes Vol. 39, and has a full Index. The editor has given during the 
year about 900 pages, and he has much more than fulfilled his prom- 
ises. This is the oldest Magazine in America, and has been published by the 
present proprietor for more than twenty years. 


The Protective Union. Such is the name of a well-filled sheet conducted 
by the Boston Printers’ Union. Itisin a convenient form for binding, and ad- 
vocates in a plain, straight-forward manner the duties and rights of ‘ the craft.’ 
We deeply sympathize with the printers in their efforts, and we trust their 
measures vill reset with the success which they deserve. 
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FROM THE HARPERS. 


History of King ~ sate England. By Joru Aseott. With Engrav- 
ings. New York. Harper & Brothers. Here we have another of the series of 
Abbott’s Histories, and in the most elegant style. ‘The Harpers have done a 
good work in sending out these works. A list such as we have may not be 
inappropriate in our present notice :,J. History of Charles the First of Eng- 
land. iL. History of Mary, Queen of Scots. IIL. History of Queen Eliza- 
beth. IV. History of Maria Antoinette. Each work is written in a plain, 
simple style and with a direct reterence to the real facts on the subject. There 
is no attempt to heighten the narrative by fictitious relations. It is this pecu- 
liarity that gives such a value to this series of Histories. Then the Harpers 
have increased the value of these works by calling in the aid of the artist. 
Each one is illustrated by beautiful engravings, and a fine illuminated title. 
We thank them for these works, and shall be happy to give each a notice as 
it comes from their prolific press. 


































The Magic of Kindness; or the Wondrous Story of the Good Huan. By 
the Brorners Maynew, authors of the Good Genius that turned everything 
to Gold. _I}lustrated by George Cruikshank and Henry Meadows. 18 mo. 
pp. 246. New York: Harper and Brothers. This work illustrates the 
power of kindness. Lest the reader should think the authors followed that 
admirable work by Montgomery, entitled ‘ I/lustrations of the Law of Kind- 
ness,’ they inform us that it was conceived long before that work was publish- 
ed. It teaches the same great lesson of life. The author aims to illustrate 
by facts rather than from images drawn from the imagination. The work is 


finely illustrated. It will make a fine work for Sunday Schools and fur the 
family circle. 


Scenes where the Tempter has triumphed. By the author of the ‘ Jail Chap- 
Jain.’ New York: Harper and Brothers. This is an admirable work. The 
author has given us in a neat volume, remarkable instances where men have 
fallen victims to crime. In one chapter he adds to the love and fearful cata- 
logue of Circumstantial Evidence, where the innocent have suffered. The 
whole work is of the most thrilling character, and well calculated to have a 
good moral effect. 1t contains nineteen chapters, each embracing a remarka- 
ble case of crime. 





Fairy Tales from all Nations. By Antuony R. Montatea. With twen- 
ty-four Illustrations by Richard Doyle. New York: Harper an Brothers. 
This author has entered on a work of a singular character. He has sought 
out with great care the fairy tales so widely scattered among every. people. 
More than a hundred volumes have been searched, and none of them had be- 
fore been translated into English. His object was to furnish a book for amuse- 
ment. Some may be so fastidious as to think such a labor useless. We con- 
fess that we are not among that number. Hence we commend the book as one 


not oaly calculated to amuse, but to leave a good impression on the young 
mind. 













‘ 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 






The first volume of Freorika Bremer’s Works, containing the ‘ Nricu- 
Bors,’ has just been published by G. P. Putnam, in a handsome library edi- 
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tion, with a portrait of the author, and an original preface. We copy the 


preface, which so gracefully expresses the feelings of the author on her arri- 
val in this country .— 


‘ Among the many agreeable things which have met me on my arrival in the 
United States of America, I count as one the proposal of Mr. Putnam to give 
a new edition of my works, on conditions whi¢h cannot but be agreeable to 
me, since they offer me the privileges of a native author. But if an author 
has a heart—and authors commonly have—the best reward, by far, that can 
be offered to them, they will feel to be that of sym athizing minds, of cordial 
hearts and hands. As I cannot bu: feel that Mr. Putnam 8 proposal reposes 
on some such basis, it is to me the sign of a fact, to which I cannot but look 
with heartfelt joy, as well as with a feeling of wonder. For, strange, indeed, 
and wonderful it seems, that a mere stranger, coming from shores far more re- 
mote, should be received by a great nation as in a dear and loving home. Yet, 
if I had doubted that wonder, the first day of my arrival at New York should 
have convinced me of its reality, in seeing family homes opened to me, in a 
manner [ shall never forget, nor ever be able fully to acknowledge, feeling as 
I, even here, at this moment do, all the blessings of a perfect home. This is 
tome the more gratifying, as, indeed, my visit to America is intended most 
rari! to its homes, to its family hearths. And yet, how few of these 

omes shall I be able personally to visit! And I should wish to go to many, 

if only to express my thanks, my gratitude. My books must go for me ; some 

hey me will go with them ; for half at least of an author is always in his 
s. 

Go, then, my books—go, tell the homes of America, that wherever there 
is a good husband and father, a true wife and mother, dutiful children, the 
spirit of freedom, and peace, and love, and that beautiful feeling of noble minds 
which makes themrconfer happiness on fellow creatures according to their 
gifts and wishes, t: ere also would | fain be myself to see, to enjoy, to shed 
tears of delight, that paradise still is to be found on this poor earth. Tell them 
also (my books !) that seeing you in the homes of good and noble minds, | feel 
not all joyful, but also sad, and must say to you: ** Would you were better.”’ 
Well, I cannot help you now. I may well see your faults, but you have out- 
_— my reach. For whatever good there isin’you I have to thank the 

mes of Sweden. A new page is turned. And in the homes of the New 
World I shall learn a new lesson. Glorious are its earth, and rivers and 
mountains—but the glory and chief blessings of the land of the setting sun 
a surely be its home—the new home—the home of true freedom, love, and 

uty. 

The ancients looked toward the land of the setting sun as to a land of prom- 
ise, where the earth puts forth fruits for eternal life; and surely the home of 
the Hesperides must have features and beauty of its own, anda calling not 
known to the Old World. Spiritual nature does not repeat itself as earthly 
nature. History has new chapters, and Solomon may say what he will, we 
will say that there are new things yet to be seen under the sun. If, then, as 
we believe, America is the land of individual freedom, we would believe that 
the American home must become the par excellence individual home, where 
man shall be fostered to know his own true nature and his resources. It is to 
the sage, the brave and active man, the poet and the artist, to work out of the 
new elements (in nature and spirit) given to them in this great country, wis- 
dom and beauty of a higher order, more large, more liberal—at least in appli- 
cation—than known tothe peoples of old. It is given to home to rear those 
creative powers. 

But in every time, and every nation, the hearth of home is the care of wo- 
man. And if ever a nation shall deserve to present to the world a new and 
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higher face of home life, it must be that people in which woman is treated 
with the highest regard and true chivalry—where she is permitted to become 
all that nature intended her to be. We believe in Europe that this people is 
to be found in the United States of America. 

Newburgh, on the Hudson, Oct. 1849. Freprika Bremer.’ 


History of the Town of Duxbury, Mass., with Genealogical Registers. By 
Justin Winscr. Boston: Crosby and Nichols. This work will be very valu- 
able to the antiquarian. It contains a variety of incident illustrative of olden 
time as this town was settled in 1632. Sketches are given of various eccen- 
tric characters. Among them we find amusing anecdotes of Rev. John Rob- 
inson, who was settled in 1702. A controversy arose about his salary which 
resulted in his dismission in 1738, after an appeal to the laws :— 
* He lived in a two-story house on a rising knoll, a little northeast’ of the 
era residence of Captain Richardson. We had for a near neighbor, one 
osiah Wormall, with whom he lived in perpetual turmoil and conflict, and 
whom he very kindly denominated ** Ali Worm,” or ‘* Wormwood,”’ as the cir- 
cumstances of the case required. This Christian of the old school usually 
went to church in a leathern apron, smoking his pipe until he reached the meet- 
ing-house door, On one occasion, having deposited his pipe in the pocket of 
his coat, before he had extinguished the fire within, he walked deliberately up 
the broad aisle with becoming solemnity, and leaning on a gigantic staff, and 
having taken a seat directly before the pastor in the ‘‘ old men’s long seats,”’ he 
fixed through his shaggy eyebrows his searching gaze upon the preacher. It 
was, however, but fora moment, for springing suddenly from his seat with a 
stare of consternation, and seizing the skirt of his coat all on fire, he rushed 
from the house. ‘ There,’’ cried Mr. Robinson, with imperturbable gravity, 
** there, brethren, neighbor Wormal! comes smoking into the house, and he 
goes smoking out! ’’ And at another time, as this Christian brother sat look- 
ing up from his place, mimicking in miniature his gestures, and pouting occasion- 
ally at what he deemed heretical doctrines, Mr. Robinson came to a sudden and 
solemn pause, looked down upon his auditor and audience, and said: ‘* Breth- 
ren, I’ve done! If you will follow me to my house J will preach. But I can- 
not and will not preach here, while that man sits grinning at me!’”’ He in- 
stantly lefi the pulpit; but was followed by Pelatiah West, another particular 
friend, who gave him on the door-step the anxious assurance, ‘‘ Why, Parson 
Robinson, I would not have left the meeting house if the devil had been there !”’ 
** Neither would 1,” was the ready response. On another occasion, Pelatiah 
West, a member of the society, wrote the following original lines, and handed 
them to one of the deacons at church, to be read and sung line by line. as was 
then the custom, and which were written with direct reference to sdme pre- 
viously expressed sentiment of Mr. Robinson :— 


‘* He that does bring the fattest pig, 
And eke the goose most weighty, 
He is the independent Big, 
And eke the saint most mighty. 


But he that does withhold his hand, 
And eke shut up his purse, 

The Lord shall drive him from the land, 
And eke lay on his curse.”’ 


Not less peculiar are his farewell words, whigh he is said to have address- 
ed to the town on his departure, savoring of that independence and eccentric- 
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ity of character which was always manifested by him. ‘* Neighbors, I am 
going never to return, and [ shake the dust from my feet as an everlasting tes- 
timony against ye, vipers as ye are,”” 

‘ An anecdote is related of him concerning an earthquake, which happened 
during his ministry. Being visited shortly after its occurrence by one of his 
society, he appeared in great distress, and upon inquiry he answered, ‘* Neigh- 
bor A., there has been, you know, aa earthquake, and I must preach about 
it. But 1 don’t know whatto do. |’veno book that says a word about earth- 
quakes.’’ He preached, however, on the next Sabbath, and two such ser- 
mons, it is said, were never delivered. 

Another story is related which particularly illustrates a peculiar trait of 
his character. One of his church once calling upon him, he appeared in a 
mood of unusual meditation, and in answer to his interrogatories, replied, 
with an air of confidence, ‘* This morning | got up and went without doors, and 
saw a hawk in the sky, a Jarge hawk, and,”’ said he, turning to his friend with 
a look of assurance, ‘* that dog sat upon his tail.’’ Robinson followed this 
story, by another, equally marvellous, apparently. The individual expressed 
his astonishment, and even dared to state his disbelief. ** Ah! ’’ replied Robin- 
son, ‘* no one can believe anything here without it is miraculously wrought be- 
fore them,’’ ** Surely.’’ returned the other, ‘* one must be in a great delusion to 
believe a lie; ’’ and the matter, after a little further disputation, was dropped. 
Shortly after, Robinson was called upon before the church to explain in regard 
to the strange stories which he had related; when, rising, he rephed with an 
air of extreme indifference, ‘‘ Disbelieve it if you please, but 1 know that dog 
sat upon his tail.’’ ‘* Upon the hawk’s tail? ’’ asked some one. ‘* No,”’ re- 
plied Robinson, with considerable feeling, ‘* upon his own tail, of course.’’’ 


With but little pretensions to literary merit, the work is an interesting and 
instructive record of past events, which will prove valuable for present and 
future reference. It bears the marks of great labor and much research, and 
should find a place at least in the library of every antiquarian. 


New Books in press by Ticknor, Reed & Fields—Horace Mann, A Few 
Thoughts to Young Men. Nartuanist Hawruorne, A new Volume of 
Tales. 





Resicnation oF Frepericx Rosinson, Wappen or THe Strate Prison. 
We regret that such is the health of this officer that he hus deemed it advisa- 
ble to resign his situation, We have ever considered him as one uf the most 
able pasion in this country. We trust his successor will imitate his noble 
example. 


Punisument Commutep. Milton W. Streeter, under sentence of death 
for the murder of his wife, in the jail at Worcester, has had his sentence com- 
ae, by the Governor and Council, to imprisonment for life in the State 

rison, 


Grorce M. Assott. During the month of January, Mr. Abbott will 
through several towns, particularly Worcester, Springfield, Hartford and New 
Haven, to receive new subscriptions and to make collections. His receipt will 
be valid. We trust our friends will aid him in his efforts. Such are our nu- 
merous engagements that we must give up our collections to other hands. 





